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VOLUNTARYISM  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


The  early  Christians  found  education  imbedded  in 
heathenism.  As  the  State  religion  was  heathen,  they  were, 
of  necessity,  obliged  to  establish  schools  for  their  children,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  being  positively  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  a  false  religion.  Hence  Christian  schools, 
supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Christian 
population,  grew  up  side  by  side  with  Christian  churches 
and  charitable  institutions  similarly  maintained.  When 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  State,  the  State  as¬ 
sumed  the  care  of  schools  together  with  the  care  and  sup¬ 
port  of  churches.  Education  became  a  constituent  part  of 
the  general  church  establishment.  Though  funds  for  the 
support  of  churches,  hospitals,  and  schools  were  very  large¬ 
ly  contributed  by  private  individuals,  these  institutions,  and 
especially  the  schools,  were  always  under  the  control  of  the 
Church  established  by  law.  At  the  Reformation,  the  school 
system  became  a  part  of  the  Church  establishment,  under 
the  control  of  the  authorities  of  the  parish,  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  schools  and  universities  were,  in  various  modes, 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  State  and  Church  united. 

When  the  North  American  colonies  were  settled,  the 
State  Church  system  was  adopted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
What  are  now  common  schools  were  then  substantially 
parish  schools,  the  minister  of  the  establishment  having  a 
predominant  influence  in  their  administration.  Academies 
and  colleges  were  organized  on  a  similar  principle.  They 
were  put  under  the  control  of  persons  connected  with  the 
established  Church,  and  became  an  essential  part  of  its 
means  of  influence  and  control  over  the  public  mind.  They 
were  supported  partly  by  taxation  and  partly  by  voluntary 
gifts  from  charitable  persons. 

When  religious  equality  was  introduced  and  the  Church 
establishment  set  aside,  the  educational  system  was  at  first 
but  little  affected  by  the  change.  The  academies  and  col- 
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leges,  which  had  been  founded  by  general  taxation,  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  denomination  that  had  originally 
formed  the  established  Church,  while  the  State  gradually 
withdrew  its  fostering  care.  As  new  colleges  and  academies 
were  established  from  time  to  time,  occasional  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  support  of  the  new  institutions  were  made  by 
the  State  ;  but  no  settled  line  of  policy  was  marked  out,  and 
these  appropriations  were  dependent  upon  the  accidental 
composition  of  the  legislatures.  In  the  common  schools, 
the  teaching  of  church-catechisms  was  gradually  laid  aside, 
and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  at  the  opening  of  the 
school,  either  with  or  without  prayer,  was  all  that  survived 
of  the  distinctive  denominational  teaching  that  originally 
permeated  the  instruction. 

With  the  overthrow  of  Church  establishments  in  the 
States,  after  the  Revolution,  colleges  and  academies  were 
mainly  left  to  the  voluntary  support  of  philanthropic  men  ; 
while,  by  common  consent,  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
common  school  was  assumed  by  most  of  the  States  as  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  order 
under  a  system  of  universal  suffrage. 

By  degrees,  objections  were  made  to  the  religious  in¬ 
struction  still  retained  in  the  common  schools.  It  was 
claimed  that  they  were  supported  by  taxation,  and  that 
persons  of  every  phase  of  belief,  or  disbelief,  had  equal 
rights  in  the  control  of  their  administration.  This  claim  is 
clearly  gaining  acceptance,  and  now,  for  good  or  for  evil — 
I  do  not  say  which — the  common  school  supported  by  the 
State  tends,  like  the  State,  to  become  secularized  so  far,  at 
least,  as  is  possible  in  a  country  whose  institutions,  laws, 
and  literature  are  saturated  with  Christianity. 

TWO  POSTULATES  AND  WHAT  THEY  IMPLY. 

Two  postulates  are  now  gaining,  or  have  gained,  accept¬ 
ance  among  the  great  majority  of  our  people.  One  is  that 
the  common  school,  supported  by  taxation,  is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  and  permanence  of  the  State*  The  other  is 
that,  taxpayers  having  common  rights,  these  schools  should 
be  so  administered  as  to  do  no  injustice  to  the  religious 
convictions  of  any  citizen.  The  duty  of  the  State  to  fur- 
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nisli  an  intellectual  and  moral  education  in  the  common 
school  is  accepted  on  the  ground  of  self-preservation.  As, 
by  common  consent,  the  giving  of  religious  instruction 
stands  outside  of  the  functions  of  the  State,  it  follows  that 
this  duty  falls  upon  the  parent,  the  church,  and  the  Sunday 
school,  under  the  natural  working  of  the  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  being  conceded  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
maintain  the  common  school,  the  question  now  arises,  What 
is  the  limit  within  which  the  State  may  assume  to  educate  ? 
We  answer  : 

1.  As  the  common  school  is  supported  by  a  common  tax 
upon  the  body  of  the  people,  education  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  should  be  carried  only  so  far  as  the  great  body  of 
the  taxpayers  can  make  it  available  for  their  children. 

2.  On  the  principle  of  self-preservation  also,  the  State 
can  not,  and  should  not,  provide  education  at  the  public 
expense  beyond  that  which  can  be  made  available  for  the 
great  body  of  our  juvenile  population. 

3.  This  principle  would  justify  special  appropriations 
for  the  training  of  common  school  teachers,  in  academies  and 
normal  schools,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  acting  through  institutions  supported  on  the 
voluntary  principle,  will  not  furnish  teachers  in  sufficient 
number  and  with  sufficient  education  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case. 

4.  Hence,  professional  education  and  high  liberal 
training  necessary  for  the  professions,  should  not  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  State,  because  this  education  is  for  the  benefit 
of  but  a  very  small  and' special  class  of  the  community,  and 
can  also  be  better  provided  for  by  the  natural  action  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  This  principle  of  exclusion 
from  State  support  will  apply  to  special  schools  for  the 
training  of  farmers,  mechanics  and  engineers,  just  as  really 
as  to  institutions  for  the  training  of  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
clergymeft.  This  principle  also  renders  it  illegitimate  for 
the  State  to  provide  a  general  liberal  education,  at  the  public 
expense,  for  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  law  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  which  justifies  the  support  of  schools  for  strictly  pro¬ 
fessional  training,  such  as  those  at  West  Point  and  Annapo¬ 
lis,  does  not  justify  the  State  in  giving  to  their  pupils  such 
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general  culture  as  is  merely  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the 
profession  of  arms.  Competitive  examinations  among  the 
graduates  of  our  colleges  and  scientific  schools,  would  fur¬ 
nish  a  superabundance  of  candidates  for  the  army  and  navy, 
who  would  have  sufficient  discipline  and  acquirements  to 
enter  at  once  upon  those  studies  that  strictly  belong  to  the 
military  or  naval  profession.  Two  years’  training  of  such 
men  thus  selected,  would  give  us  officers  for  the  army  and 
navy  of  broader  general  culture  and  higher  professional  at¬ 
tainment  than  can  be  secured  under  the  present  system. 

5.  The  State — as  an  organism  with  powers  limited  main¬ 
ly  to  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  personal  liberty — 
may  not  undertake  to  teach  what  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
conscience.  In  so  doing,  it  transcends  its  legitimate  sphere. 
High  education  can  not  be  adequately  conducted  without 
the  discussion,  in  the  way  of  acceptance  or  denial,  of  God, 
the  soul,  the  objective  sanctions  of  morality,  and  all  the 
forces  which  bind  a  man  to  God.  As  this  high  education, 
in  order  to  be  scientific  and  thorough,  is  conversant  with 
the  sphere  of  topics  which  involve  religious  and  moral  prin¬ 
ciples,  it  should  be  referred,  like  religious  beliefs  and  modes 
of  worship,  to  the  action  of  the  voluntary  principle.  This 
would  exclude  from  the  charge  of  the  State,  except  for  giving 
the  power  to  hold  corporate  property  and  confer  degrees,  all 
collegiate  and  professional  education. 

HIGH  EDUCATION — HOW  IT  SHALL  BE  PEOVIDED. 

Upon  whom,  then,  does  the  duty  of  providing  for  high 
education  rest  \  Usage  and  common  sense  have,  in  our  own 
country,  answered  the  question :  Upon  individual  and  cor¬ 
porate  benevolence,  acting  under  the  general  laws  of  the 
State  which  define  the  limits  and  powers  of  religious  and 
benevolent  organizations  generally. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  thus  laid  down,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  voluntary  principle,  as  applied  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  religion,  includes  the  exposition  and  application  of 
the  moral  and  religious  bearing  of  all  the  great  modes  in 
which  theists  claim  that  God  has  revealed  himself  to  man. 
W  e  believe  that  God  has  revealed  himself : 

1.  In  the  constitution  and  course  of  the  material  universe. 
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2.  In  the  existence  and  organization  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  human  conscience. 

3.  In  those  special  social  laws,  common  to  man,  which 
underlie  the  State,  and  determine  and  limit  the  action  of 
men  in  providing  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  in  human  societies. 

4.  In  those  supplemental  moral  and  religious  revelations 
made  to  man,  as  a  responsible  being,  to  prepare  him  for 
a  pure  and  holy  life  here  and  hereafter. 

Now,  no  one  of  these  modes  in  which  we  assume  God  to 
have  revealed  himself  to  man  can  be  scientifically  discussed 
without  touching  vitally  the  question  of  the  being  and 
nature  of  God — the  existence  and  laws  of  the  soul — the 
origin  of  moral  distinctions — the  right  of  the  State  to  pun¬ 
ish — the  grounds  of  the  rightful  authority  over  men  of  civil, 
criminal,  constitutional,  and  international  law.  This  holds 
true  regarding  educators  who,  like  Yogt  and  Buchner,  dog¬ 
matically  deny  the  existence  of  God,  or  who,  like  Spencer 
and  Comte,  deny  the  possibility,  even  if  a  personal  God 
exists,  of  his  revealing  himself  to  man.  The  ideas  of  God, 
the  soul  and  the  sanctions  of  moral  law,  are  too  deeply  rooted 
in  all  forms  of  human  thought  to  be  ignored.  The  in¬ 
stant  we  pass  from  the  elements  of  knowledge,  mechanically 
accepted  on  authority,  to  the  causes,  reasons,  and  underly¬ 
ing  laws  of  things — from  the  apprehension  of  mere  isolated 
facts  to  the  grand  domain  of  science,  we  must  accept  God, 
the  soul,  and  the  moral  constitution  and  government  of 
man  and  the  universe  ;  or  deny  them. 

These  modes  of  revelation — as  we  have  designated  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  and  moral  universe — are  so  co¬ 
ordinated  in  the  relation  of  means  and  ends,  causes  and 
effects,  phenomena  and  laws,  that  they  are  each  parts  of 
one  great  system.  No  one  of  them  can  be  adequately  un¬ 
derstood  without  an  estimate  of  its  bearing  on  the  whole. 
By  consequence,  each  and  all  of  them  are  factors  in  all 
sound  scientific  method,  and,  positively  or  negatively  con¬ 
sidered,  enter,  as  necessary  and  constitutent  elements,  into 
all  high  education. 

While  I  hold  that  the  elements  of  knowledge,  such  as 
are  taught  in  the  common  school,  may  be  taught  and 
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learned  without  serious  and  scientific  discussion  of  these 
points  of  controversy,  this  is  not  true  of  the  subject  matter 
of  high  education.  These  questions  to-day  occupy  a  larger 
space  in  all  treatises  on  general  science  than  ever  before.  To 
illustrate  what  I  say,  you  have  only  to  take  up  any  modern 
treatise  on  Method,  or  any  treatise  on  fundamental  questions 
in  general  scientific  inquiry.  These  subjects  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face  in  any  thorough  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  certainty 
which  results  from  the  inductive  process — in  the  discussion 
of  the  origin  and  character  of  those  uniformities  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  “law”  in  Physics  or  Natural  History — in 
fixing  our  conceptions  of  the  origin  of  force — in  settling  the 
nature  of  those  necessary  truths  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  quantity — in  determining  the  ground  of  the  sacred - 
ness  of  contracts,  as  involved  in  the  necessity  and  universality 
of  moral  distinctions.  These  topics  are  discussed  in  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  and  works  of  fiction  even,  with  such 
bold  ness  and  freedom  that  the  teacher  who  fails  to  attack 
them  must  either  be  inexcusably  superficial,  or  neglectful 
of  his  professional  obligations. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  TO-DAY. 

The  question  before  our  profession  to-day  is  this  :  Shall 
the  young  men  of  the  future  be  trained  in  scientific  meth¬ 
ods,  so  called,  which  assume  a  godless  universe  and  deny 
the  reality  of  all  distinction  between  mind  and  matter  ;  or 
in  a  method  which  finds  an  Infinite  Mind  as  the  bottom 
thought  of  all  science  and  moral  law,  incarnated  in  all  his¬ 
tory,  in  all  j  urisprudence,  and  in  every  form  of  social 
order  \ 

The  obligation  to  furnish  on  these  subjects  instruction 
which  shall  be  sound  and  healthy,  rests  upon  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning ;  and  the  duty  can  not  be 
discharged  with  the  highest  efficiency  and  freedom,  where 
the  institution  is  entangled  by  obligations  to  respect  the 
opinions  or  prejudices  of  the  great  body  of  voters,  as  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  when  an  institution  depends  on 
taxation  for  its  support,  or  has  been  endowed  by  State 
patronage.  This  is  no  question  of  mere  sectarian  propa¬ 
ganda  m.  It  involves  the  inculcation  of  belief  in  an  objec- 
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tive  moral  order  which  must  affect  the  whole  moral  cement 
of  society,  the  spirit  and  character  of  our  political  philoso¬ 
phy,  the  ethics  of  commerce,  the  foundations  of  law.  I 
make  no  charges  against  State  institutions  and  the  able 
and  right-minded  men  who,  so  generally,  control  them  ; 
but  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  they  will  find  more  and 
more  difficulties  in  the  discharge  of  those  obligations  which 
are  imposed  upon  them  by  a  due  regard  for  their  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  being  of  God  and  the  substantial  existence  of 
the  human  soul.  Those  considerations  which  lead  to  the 
exclusion  of  religious  instruction  from  the  common  school 
apply,  with  much  greater  force,  to  institutions  for  high  edu¬ 
cation  supported  and  controlled  by  the  State.  Those  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  government  which  deny  to  the  State  the  right,  or 
the  duty,  to  teach  or  to  control  religion,  have  a  broader  ap¬ 
plication  than  is  generally  admitted.  The  voluntary  system 
for  the  support  of  religion,  not  only  excludes  the  State 
from  the  maintenance  of  forms  of  belief  or  worship,  but 
also  from  the  maintenance  and  administration  of  those 
higher  forms  of  scientific  education  which  are  necessarily 
conversant  with  the  very  foundations  of  all  morality  and 
all  religion. 

STATE  PATRONAGE. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  State  undertakes  the  work  of 
high  education  at  all,  its  patronage  should  be  distributed 
among  existing  institutions  on  principles  which  shall  ap¬ 
proach,  at  least,  proportion  and  fairness,  taking  into  view 
the  excellence  of  their  work  and  the  constituency  which 
they  represent.  But  since  the  State  has  withdrawn  its  sup¬ 
port  from  colleges  considered  as  a  part  of  the  State  Church 
system,  government  patronage  has  been  distributed  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  any  system  or  law.  Land  grants 
have  been  made  to  the  new  States  at  the  expense  .of  the 
older.  While  the  older  States  have  borne  the  burdens  of 
war  or  purchase  attendant  upon  the  acquisition  of  the 
public  lands,  the  general  government  has  granted  to  these 
States  comparatively  small  amounts  of  the  land  thus  ac¬ 
quired.  Where  special  appropriations  have  been  made  by 
the  several  States,  they  have  been  distributed  with  little  or 
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no  regard  to  the  service  that  institutions  have  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  education,  or  to  any  principle  of  fairness  or 
proportion  whatever.  The  State,  or  municipalities  under 
the  sanction  of  the  State,  have  given  large  sums  to  a  very 
few  colleges  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  while  others,  with 
equal  claims,  in  every  particular,  have  been  entirely  neg¬ 
lected.  Some  have  received  public  property  by  millions ; 
others  little  or  nothing.  There  has  been  a  gradual  approach, 
of  late,  to  the  policy  of  withdrawing  State  patronage  from 
higher  institutions  of  learning  altogether.  This  tendency 
has  been  due  to  a  vague  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
high  education  should,  like  religion,  be  left  to  the  control 
of  the  voluntary  principle.  If  this  principle  shall 
be  thoroughly  adopted  by  the  general  government, 
it  will  preclude  any  future  appropriations  of  public 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
new  States  and  Territories.  It  will  set  aside  the  project,  so 
warmly  entertained  by  many,  of  establishing  at  the  public 
expense  a  great  national  university  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  fact,  the  discussions  that  have  arisen  out  of  this 
proposal  have  drawn  special  attention  to  the  whole  policy 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  State  universities.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  such  discussions  can  hardly  be  doubtful  in  its  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  establishment  of  any  new  State  institutions. 

A  distinction  should  here  be  made  between  institutions 
for  educational  purposes  and  appropriations  made  by  gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  for  purposes 
of  general  public  utility — such  as  the  coast  survey,  the  geo¬ 
logical  exploration  of  States,  and  scientific  experiments  and 
investigations  which  meet  a  public  and  universal  necessity, 
but  are  so  expensive  as  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  or  institutions. 

DANGERS  OF  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

A  popular  argument  in  favor  of  the  control  of  high  edu¬ 
cation  by  the  State  is  drawn  from  the  great  number  of  col¬ 
leges  established  on  the  voluntary  principle,  and  the  alleged 
imperfection  of  the  instruction  which  they  impart.  Re¬ 
garding  this  objection,  we  have  to  remark  that  there  is 
something  besides  State  endowment  necessary  to  the  sue- 
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cess  of  an  institution  of  learning.  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  institutions  established  in  the  newer  States,  and  en¬ 
dowed  by  those  States  or  the  General  Government,  have  been 
especially  conspicuous  for  their  services  to  high  education, 
either  with  reference  to  the-  numbers  that  they  have  educat¬ 
ed  or  the  breadth  and  solidity  of  the  instruction  imparted. 
The  University  of  Michigan  is  generally  cited  as  an  example 
of  the  success  of  State  institutions,  in  contrast  with  those 
founded  on  the  voluntary  principle.  But  this  institution  is 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  stands  out  conspicu¬ 
ously  among  many  comparative  failures.  Every  one  famil¬ 
iar  with  its  history  knows  that  its  early  growth  was  slow, 
and  its  very  existence  has  been  brought  into  jeopardy 
by  quarrels  over  its  administration  by  parties,  sects,  and 
the  advocates  of  different  systems  of  opinion. 

One  of  its  most  successful  presidents  informed  the  writer, 
a  few  years  since,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  spend¬ 
ing  a  large  portion  of  each  winter  in  attendance  on  the 
legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  legislation  inter¬ 
fering  with  its  internal  working,  or  in  some  way  inimical 
to  its  interests.  Much  of  its  large  patronage  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  gives  professional  education  to  lawyers,  doctors, 
miners,  and  engineers  gratuitously  at  the  public  expense. 
This  tourse  can  not  be  defended  upon  any  sound  principles 
of  political  philosophy.  The  danger  apprehended  from 
State  interference  with  institutions  mainly  endowed  by 
public  funds  is  illustrated  in  the  different  attempts  that 
have  been  made,  by  constitutional  enactments,  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  State  of  New  York  from  control  of  the  large 
public  property  given  to  Cornell  University.  The  immense 
grant  made  to  Columbia  College  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  took  the  form  of  a  gift,  and  neither  the  State  nor  the 
city  of  New  York  has  ever  been  represented,  as  such,  in  its 
board  of  trustees.  Hence  its  internal  administration  has 
not  been  interfered  with  by  the  public  authorities.  But  as 
a  general  rule  throughout  our  country,  the  literary  managers 
of  State  institutions  have  been  in  a  state  of  chronic 
trepidation  lest  their  best  efforts  should  be  rendered  nuga¬ 
tory  by  the  caprices  of  unintelligent  legislation.  We  see 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
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would  be  any  more  successful  in  the  administration  of  a 
great  university,  than  they  have  been  in  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  management  of  Indian  Agen¬ 
cies,  or  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau. 

Looking  over  the  numerous  State  institutions  in  our 
country,  we  believe  that,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  they  show 
no  better  educational  results  than  those  colleges  that  have 
owed  their  origin  to  the  voluntary  principle.  It  is  obvious¬ 
ly  impossible,  under  a  government  in  which  religious  and 
political  parties  make  themselves  felt  in  every  department, 
to  secure  instruction  as  broad,  as  free,  as  untrammeled  in 
such  institutions  as  in  those  under  the  control  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle.  Before  the  rebellion,  Moral  Philosophy 
could  not  have  been  taught  in  an  institution  controlled  by 
the  General  Government ;  nor  could  a  Political  Philosophy 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  have  been  taught ;  nor  could  the  doctrines  of  Consti¬ 
tutional  Law,  represented  by  the  decisions  of  John  Marshall 
and  Joseph  Story,  have  been  set  forth  and  applied  in  their 
integrity,  The  doctrines  of  Political  Economy  have,  for  half 
a  century,  entered  as  factors  into  every  presidential  election, 
and  no  scientific  economist  would  have  been  free  to  utter  his 
own  convictions,  and  to  impress  them  upon  his  students,  if  he 
had  taught  under  governmental  patronage.  Even  now,  the 
means  of  reaching  a  sound  currency,  and  the  propriety  of  a 
protective  tariff  enter  so  intimately  into  party  politics,  that 
an  institution  supported  by  the  national  government  would 
hardly  find  itself  free  in  announcing  the  clearest  results  of 
scientific  inquiry  respecting  those  subjects.  The  restrictions 
that  were  necessarily  imposed  upon  the  discussion  of  moral, 
political,  and  economical  philosophy  at  West  Point  and  An¬ 
napolis,  showed  their  results,  to  every  thoughtful  observer, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war.  Nothing  is  clearer  than  the 
fact  that  government  control  over  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  Europe  has  been  constantly  made  use  of  to  secure 
or  maintain  the  ascendency  of  political  and  religious  parties. 
Many  of  the  results  which  we  deprecate  in  an  established 
church  have  shown  themselves  in  State  control  of  high 
education. 
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“  SECTARIAN  COLLEGES. 

I  am  aware  of  the  persistent  ridicule — not  to  say  mis¬ 
representation— which  has  been  expended  upon  what  the 
opponents  of  the  voluntary  system  have  been  pleased  to 
call  ‘‘sectarian  colleges.”  They  forget  that  there  may  be 
a  sectarianism  of  skepticism  and  irreligion  as  positive  and 
as  bitter  as  any  that  exists  within  the  limits  of  religious 
denominations.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  true  that  the 
colleges  of  our  country  have  been  used  as  instruments  for 
propagating  the  tenets  of  religious  sects  among  their  stu¬ 
dents.  Such  a  charge,  indiscriminately  made  against  those 
who  control  the  American  colleges  that  have  derived  their 
main  endowment  from  religious  denominations,  may  be 
justly  designated  as  slanderous.  No  man  acquainted  with 
the  broad-minded,  liberal,  and  learned  men  who  have  the 
control  of  these  so-called  “  sectarian  ”  institutions,  can  either 
intelligently  or  honestly  charge  them  with  using  their  posi¬ 
tions  for  sectarian  purposes  in  any  legitimate  sense  of  the 
term.*  No  thoughtful  man  can  ignore  the  work  which  such 
“sectarian  colleges”  as  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Dart¬ 
mouth,  Columbia,  and  Brown  have  done  for  the  country. 
These  have  all  been  predominantly  controlled  by  some  de¬ 
nomination  of  Christians,  and  they  represent  to-day  the 
highest  type  of  our  intellectual  growth.  They  have  saved 
us  from  educational  barbarism.  They  have  adopted  into 
their  curriculum,  every  new  science  which  has  established 
any  just  claim  to  recognition.  They  have  been  nurseries  of 


*  With  reference  to  the  point  now  under  discussion,  Superintendent 
Ruffner,  of  Virginia,  says  : 

I  am  persuaded,  alter  careful  examination,  that  the  usefulness  and 
popularity  of  a  college  are  not  necessarily  diminished  because  it  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  particular  denominational  influence.  If  properly  managed, 
this  simply  secures  an  earnest  and  peaceful  religious  influence  over 
young  men  under  circumstances  in  which  it  is  specially  important  that 
they  should  have  it.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  home  teaching  and 
influence  in  religious  matters  may  be  sufficient  for  children  whilst  going 
to  school  at  or  near  home  ;  and  whilst,  on  the  other,  the  mature  young- 
man  who  goes  to  the  university  may  be  trusted  to  keep  himself  under 
wholesome  influences,  the  immature  youth  who  goes  from  home  before 
his  habits  have  become  firmly  established,  needs  to  be  placed  under 
guaranteed  influence  of  the  most  healthful  sort;  and  there  is  nothing, 
better  than  the  homogeneous  habits  and  spirit  of  a  denominational 
college. 
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public  morality  and  of  an  exalted  patriotism.  They  have 
given  tone  and  elevation  to  our  literature.  They  have  fur¬ 
nished  an  education  distinctively  American — a  better  prepa¬ 
ration  for  American  public  life,  whether  political,  profession¬ 
al,  or  mercantile,  than  can  be  furnished  by  any  institutions 
in  the  Old  World,  however  broad  and  comprehensive  their 
courses  of  instruction  may  be.  They  furnish  the  ideal  to-day 
which  the  newer  institutions  of  the  country,  established 
under  State  patronage,  are  painfully  and  laboriously  striv¬ 
ing  to  realize. 

MORE  CENTRALIZATION. 

But  we  are  told  that  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
ought  to  be  centralized.  We  answer  :  A  country  like  ours, 
in  which  local  self-government  so  predominates,  never  can, 
and  never  should,  be  brought  under  the  control  of  a 
single  type  of  culture.  Our  country’s  intellectual  life 
ought  not  to  be  shaped  from  any  State  or  intellectual 
centre.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  inevitably  destroy 
the  freedom,  the  variety,  the  manifoldness  which  is  one 
of  the  best  characteristics  of  American  society  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  that  of  France  and  England.  The  gymnasia  and 
universities  which  are  planted  in  every  little  State,  and 
almost  every  considerable  city  of  Germany,  have  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  impart  vigor  and  tone  to  the 
German  intellect,  and  give  it  a  cosmopolitan  breath  and 
many-sidedness.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  even  the 
English  University — the  accepted  type  of  centralization — is 
but  a  congeries  of  separate  colleges,  each  having  its  own 
endowment,  its  own  type  of  culture,  and  even  its  local  asso¬ 
ciations  with  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 

But  we  are  told  that  there  are  too  many  colleges  ;  and 
that  this  result  is  due  to  the  voluntary  system.  In  a  free 
country,  how  can  this  be  helped  %  There  are  just  now  too 
many  banks,  too  many  railroads,  too  many  ships,  too  much 
iron  ;  but  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  corrective  for  the  evil.  If  a  college  attracts  to  itself 
patronage  and  endowment,  it  has  a  right  to  live  ;  if  it  does 
not,  it  will  die.  The  law  of  natural  selection  applies  to 
colleges  as  weli  as  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  A 
college  that  does  good  work  creates  its  own  patronage  by 
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its  elevating  influence  over  the  community  around  it.  Time 
alone  can  determine  whether  a  college  has  a  right  to  live. 
All  permanent  institutions  are  of  slow  growth.  The  health¬ 
iest  institutions  of  our  country  have  sprung  from  the  small¬ 
est  beginnings.  Tried  by  the  standard  which  men  seek 
now  to  apply  to  the  newer  colleges  of  our  country,  Harvard 
and  Yale  would  have  been  abated  as  educational  nuisances 
when  they  were  a  century  old.  When  Williams  and  Am¬ 
herst  were  established,  the  friends  of  Harvard  thought  there 
were  too  many  colleges,  and  threw  every  available  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  new  institutions. 

THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  should  be  made  between  institutions — like  the  Herman 
gymnasia  and  the  typical  American  college — which  con¬ 
template  giving  a  certain  degree  of  culture  preparatory  to 
professional  study,  and  institutions — like  the  University 
of  Berlin — which  are  a  mere  aggregation  of  professional 
schools,  presupposing  an  elementary  liberal  training  on  the 
part  of  all  those  who  are  admitted  to  their  lectures.  Our 
American  college  is  an  indigenous  growth,  adapted  to  our 
population  and  wants,  which  can  not  be  replaced  by  any 
exotic  system  unadapted  to  our  intellectual  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Its  best  results  are  secured  with  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  pupils  under  a  discipline  that  is  personal 
and  paternal.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  some  of 
our  older  and  larger  institutions  are  not,  by  their  very  size, 
outgrowing  the  training  functions  proper  to  the  American 
college ;  and  whether,  in  their  efforts  to  compass  the  re¬ 
sults  and  imitate  the  processes  of  the  great  Continental 
universities,  they  are  not  losing  sight  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  duties  which,  from  the  nature  of  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  necessarily  devolve  upon  them. 

We  may  not  hope  to  give  elevation  and  solidity  to  our 
education  by  transforming  the  typical  and  indigenous 
American  college  into  a  bungling  imitation  of  the  European 
university.  Let  us  give  life  and  vigor  to  our  present  sys¬ 
tem,  and  when  public  opinion  will  justify  it,  add  to  our 
college  curriculum  advanced  courses  of  study  for  all  those 
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tvho  have  the  time  and  means  to  pursue  them.  We  shall 
thus  preserve  the  college  as  the  place  for  disciplining  the 
mind  and  forming  the  character,  while  we  shall  ultimately 
provide  additional  instruction  for  all  who  have  a  special 
vocation  for  scholarship  or  science.  We  shall  thus  secure 
professional  schools  for  literature  and  science  which  shall 
take  the  place,  relatively  to  the  college  course,  that  is  now 
held  by  the  schools  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine.  Let  us 
also  require  a  college  course,  or  its  equivalent,  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  professions,  and  there  will  grow  up  gradually, 
around  all  our  well-endowed  colleges,  a  collection  of  real 
professional  schools  which  shall  meet  all  the  demands  of 
the  highest  culture  in  the  great  departments  of  human 
thought  and  investigation. 

No  patriot  or  lover  of  learning  will  ever  undervalue  the 
labors  and  sacrifices  of  those  pioneers  in  education  who,  in 
our  new  States  or  growing  populations,  are  laying  the 
foundations  of  institutions  of  learning  which  in  future 
decades  may  shed  around  them  the  richest  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  blessings.  The  rapid  increase  of  our  people,  and 
the  new  distribution  of  our  population,  which  results  from 
our  constantly  developing  railroad  system,  forbid  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  a  few  centres  of  education,  however  largely  en¬ 
dowed,  shall  satisfy  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  future. 

We  believe  that,  in  the  future  development  of  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  our  country,  the  voluntary  system,  which 
has  been  so  satisfactory  and  successful  in  the  maintenance 
of  religion,  will  be  abundantly  able  to  meet  all  the  demands 
of  higher  liberal  and  professional  education.  We  would 
then  confine  State  provision  for  education  to  the  common 
school,  and  to  institutions  that  may  be  found  necessary  to 
train  teachers  for  the  common  school.  We  have  the  most 
implicit  faith  that  the  individual  benevolence  of  the  country 
will,  in  the  future,  give  to  those  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  which  show  themselves  worthy  of  it,  an  endowment 
beyond  anything  that  the  present  century  has  seen.  Men 
of  wealth  will  soon  learn,  that  he  only  can  secure  a  place  in 
the  memory  and  affections  of  coming  generations  who  links 
his  name  and  fortune  to  institutions  for  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  elevation  of  his  fellow-men. 


